RICHARD COBDEN

Empire in the days of Antonines5 would have been
ashamed to call it his native city.

The most dramatic and the most familiar way of
looking at the domestic history of the first half of the
nineteenth century is to regard it as an epic struggle
between the landlords and the manufacturers, between
the spirit of feudalism and the spirits of commerce.
Cobden, as a protagonist in that struggle, is regarded
as a man of business. In this there lurks a danger.
If we think of commerce to-day we think of offices and
banks, of business men dictating to typists, of clerks
making up ledgers, of a brisk but sedentary life spent
in Manchester or London or some other great city. Of
course, all this life can be clothed with romance, if you
picture these men and women moving in fancy from one
continent to another, watching the rise and fall of
prices at the ends of the world, thinking at one moment
of coffee in Brazil, at another of rubber in the Malay
Archipelago.

But commerce in history has a more exciting aspect
than this. The merchant in the Middle Ages did not
merely visit the ends of the earth in imagination, he
visited them in his caravan. He was the man of action,
the man of adventure. At home he had all the prestige
and popularity of the traveller who can tell his neigh-
bours what life is like somewhere else ; how people keep
themselves, what are their habits, their manners, their
religion. Such a man was more like Herodotus6 than
Mr. Marshall or Mr. Snelgrove. He was more like
Strabo than Mr. Swan or Mr. Edgar. He was the
travelled man, the experienced man, the man of wide
interests and outlook, for, like Odysseus/ he had seen
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